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PHOTOGRAPHING FLOWERS. 





N ODERN photography is a veritable Briareus—its thousand and one arms em- 
A brace almost every subject, and its votaries can limit themselves to any of its 
special branches without fear of exhausting the capabilities in the particular scope or 
function. A visit to our photographic exhibitions at once makes manifest the profi- 
ciencies of the specialist. 

We find examples of the experts in instantaneous photography, in photo-micro- 
graphy, in heliochromy, in landscape, in genre, in figure, in composition, but withal 
there is one department which, strange to say, seems to attract few,—the photography 
of flowers. Flowers, so beautiful and varied by themselves, and capable of such 
variety of lovely combinations, truly offer a broad scope to the exercise of the taste, 
and deserve a better treatment from the amateur. 

It must be confessed there are certain difficulties attending the successful repro- 
duction of the lovely colors of the flowers in their true tone relations. We know that 
one of the shortcomings of ordinary photography is its inability to properly translate 
the tone values of the colors as they appear to the eye. The bright carnation of the 
rose, the golden splendor of the daffodil, when translated by the ordinary sensitive 
film are profaned to a dull black. If, therefore, we arrange our bouquet of flowers so 
as to have the bright reds and yellows for the high lights, we shall find that the sensi- 
tive plate inverts the color relation. How shall we overcome the difficulty? We 
think we hear the gentle advice to use orthochromatic plates. True, we might em- 
ploy the color-sensitive film, and thus secure a truer relation of the tone values of the 
colors, but the successful manipulation of the orthochromatic processes is attended 
with many difficulties, and the results are not invariably good. So that the amateur, 
after experiencing several attacks from an invincible fog, is tempted to forsake the 
field, and to seek aid of the old trustworthy heterochromatic plates. 

The inability of the ordinary gelatine plates to represent yellows and blues and 
reds in true relation, is not a very serious obstacle to the successful photography of 
flowers. Nature is so lavish in her largess of gradations of the same color, that one 
has ample scope for selecting such tint as shall give in the photograph any desired 
shade. That is to say, a certain shade of yellow or red, which tothe eye is accounted 
a light shade of the particular color, will when photographed give a most agreeable 
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deep gray, corresponding to what is normally a darker shade of the color. The pho- 
tographic tones are much lower than in nature, but it is just for the reason that they 
are suited for the deeper half-shadows or the deepest shadows. These tones are not 
what they actually are, but just what we want them to be. 

Blue flowers, according to their depth of color, will take white or pale gray, and 
may therefore be harmoniously grouped with the white flowers—in managing the high 
lights. 

The dark blues, the pale buffs, the light lemons, purples, light and dark, violets, 
lavenders, lilacs, together with pink and tea roses, make a rich variety of pleasing 
half lights. Experience teaches what shade a color will take when photographed, 
which will vary with the amount of light to which it is exposed. 

For instance, a dark blue flower will take white or nearly white in a strong light, 
but placed in the shadow of other flowers it comes out gray in the photograph. Or 
must always have on his photographic eye when arranging flowers to be photo- 
graphed. 

In selecting white flowers give the preference to those having the surface broken 
up so as to catch shadows, like the button daisy, the aster, the chrysanthemum. 
When one is anxious to have a few ox-eye daisies in the bouquet, he appreciates the 
superiority of the orthochromatic plate, but he need not despair of conquering this 
difficulty. The mound of gold set round with milk-white rays is very beautiful to 
look upon, and the photograph does give us the lovely damascene of the petals, but 
alas, the golden centre is tarnished. 

Now, a little device—an art which does mend nature—comes to our aid. We 
need but carefully dust over the centre of the daisy with a little finely powdered 
chalk, until the proper dilution is reached. We have so photographed a bunch of 
daisies as to deceive a maker of orthochromatic plates into the belief that eosine o: 
erythrosine had correctly given us the yellow tone value. So much for the color of 
the flowers; now a word about the arrangement of the grouping. 

The first thing to consider is the proper massing of the lights and shades. An) 
arrangement which gives an alternation of light and dark flowers is unpleasant,—the 
bouquet has a spotty appearance, and is without proper relief. 

The grouping should always be so managed that the bouquet is divided diago- 
nally into two main divisions of principal light and shade, the transition into each 
being gradual, the dark blending into the light, the light into the dark. 

A good way to secure this massing of lights and shadows is to make use 
of the foliage for the shadows. There is an infinite variety of shades in the 
green of leaves, so that the gradations, if studied with the photographic eye, which 
here is much superior to the orthochromatic film, are very easy to secure. 

After completing the arrangement of the shadows, any part which you think 
would be improved by a little lighting up may be enlivened by moistening with water 
so as to cause it to reflect more light, and so take on a lighter tint. 

Should you desire to imitate dew drops, lightly sprinkle the leaves or flowers with 
a little water, but have a special care not to wet your background, or you will have 
an unsightly spot in the photographs as evidence of your carelessness. 

When we first began to photograph flowers, we went to great pains in fastening 
them up against an upright background by means of pins and strings and tacks, etc., 
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but a happy accident suggested to us a much better plan. We had laid some flowers 
down upon a table, and noticing how beautifully they arranged themselves with 
the careless grace of nature, the thought at once occurred to let them lie just as 
they were, and to make the camera point down at them. 

We will not speak of our device for fixing the camera so as to come directly 
over the centre of the bouquet, without casting a shadow on the ground, but shall 
say that we found it necessary either to have a rather tight-fitting cap on our lens, or 
to make the exposure by means of drop shutter with the gum band removed. 

The most effective background is a smooth, dull surface terra-cotta paper of the 
proper depth to give relief to the flowers. The principal light should illuminate the 
flower from one side only, the top light being cut off by a screen. This plan of 
illumination gives the most pleasing shadows. The sun should not be allowed to 
shine directly upon the flowers for a two-fold reason: the contrasts would be too harsh 
and the flowers would wilt. Rapid plates do not give quite as good results as slow 
plates, but if the wind persists in playing with the blossoms, it is better to make use 
of the quick plates. Give full time to the plate, and in developing secure the proper 
softness of the high lights before you work for density. 

Beautiful composition pictures may be made by arranging the flowers in vases or 
urns, which are, of course, placed upright on a table with plain paper or drapery 
hangings for backgrounds. The reflections from the rounded surfaces are most 
beautiful if the light is properly managed, but harsh, unpleasant reflections result 
from want of knowledge or care in this particular. Study well every part of the 
group before making the exposure. Flash light, contrary to what one might reason- 
ably expect, gives most charming results as a source of illumination for vases of 
flowers; indeed, the magnesium seems to have a certain orthochromatic value, es- 
pecially in the case of reds. 

We think Mr. Pifford, or else Herr Gaedecke, suggested the mixing of a certain 
percentage of common salt with magnesium, to give a yellowish flame. We find that 
a mixture of salt and Blitz-pulver gives tolerably good tone values for reds and blues, 
without the use of the yellow screen. 

There is a practical side to flower photography, which might be of interest to the 
professional in getting up new and attractive designs. Floral borders to photo- 
graphs might prove attractive to the public. 

Negatives could be made, for instance, of a frame wreathed around with flowers, 
and the space within the frame be used for printing in from a second negative a bust 
picture. All that is necessary is to opaque the space within the frame, which will suffer 
the sensitive paper beneath it to remain unaffected by the light, and when the flower 
border is printed sufficiently, to mask it over to prevent further action of the light, 
while the head from the second negative is printing on the unaffected space,—a 


simple process of double printing which requires but little care to achieve most beau- 
tiful results. 


“= 
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WINDOW TRANSPARENCIES. 


HATEVER opinion may be held respecting the shortcomings of the gelatine 

plate for the production of lantern slides, it is generally admitted that as excel- 

lent results may be obtained in the making of window transparencies with the use 
of the slow varieties of dry plate as with wet collodion. 

Those who have had experience in lantern-slide making are well aware that 
however beautiful a glass positive may appear when held up and looked through, its 
qualities as so exhibited cannot be taken as a criterion for its appearance upon the 
screen when projected by a magic lantern. 

To the eye the glass positive may have everything desirable,—crispness, soft- 
ness, and abundance of gradation of half lights, with rich, transparent shadows,—but 
all these may suffer loss when subjected to the ordeal of the lantern. 

The knowledge acquired by a long experience in handling lantern slides is the 
only surety one can have that his judgment is just when decision is given in opposi- 
tion to the criticism of one who thinks his estimation of apparent virtues of the slide 
is true and righteous altogether. 

With wet collodion the conditions controlling the production of good work,— 
that is, work good for the purpose intended, projection by the lantern,—are more 
under the control of the operator, and a uniformity of results is more easily obtained, 
but it is otherwise with the making of lantern slides with gelatine plates. It is here 


asserted that good, yes, most excellent results may be achieved with the special 
gelatine plates made for lantern slides, but there is not the same assurance that the 


products will be always the same under the same conditions. 

With wet plates, if the collodion is proper, and the bath in the right condition, the 
work becomes almost automatic, but, aside from all other considerations, there seems 
to be something inherent in gelatine which is inimical to continued success in lantern 
slide making. The qualities, however, which militate against the slide’s perfection, 
rather contribute to the success of the gelatine window transparency. 

Window transparencies may be made either by contact printing or in the 
camera. 

Contact printing is, perhaps, more generally employed on account of the ease 
of manipulation. If.a mat is used to cut off certain marginal portions of the nega- 
tive, care should be taken that the paper employed is not so thick as to prevent 
complete contact between the film and the negative; a pad also should be used to 
insure contact. 

The slowest variety of plates,—those known as A plates (gelatino-albumen),— 
gives the best results. 

The exposure should be made by gas or lamp light, the frame being held at 
about eighteen inches from the broad side of the flame, the frame being covered 
with tissue to cause diffusion of light, and also to prevent the imprinting of scratches, 
etc., which are always present upon the glass of the frame. 

The duration of the exposure will, of course, depend upon the density of the 
negatives and upon the strength of the developer employed. On general principles 
it is best to give full exposure, and to use weak developer. Our experience is in favor 
of the ferrous oxalate development, although we have obtained excellent positives 
with hydroquinone and also with pyro and hydroxylamine. 
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The ferrous oxalate old developer will give the best results. Developers which 
have been employed in bromide paper printing may be advantageously used. 

We would add a word of caution to beginners not to pour the oxalate into the 
iron, but the iron into the oxalate, even when adding fresh iron to a solution. 

The development should be continued until the positive is quite dense, allow- 
ance being made for the reduction in density occasioned by fixing in the hypo. 

The proportions of the two constituents of the developers are : 

(i) ROE ON ke te se OE 
ee 

Dissolve the oxalate of potassa in boiling water, then add sufficient oxalic acid 
to make the solution decidedly acid. 

(2) Protosulphate of Iron, : ; ; . : , 1 Ib. 

Water, ‘ . ‘ j ; ‘ . , . 32 ounces. 
add % drachm of sulphuric acid to keep the solution clear. 

Both solutions should be filtered before using. 

In making up the developer take one part of the iron solution to eight of 
oxalate, and add 10 drops of a ten per cent. solution of bromide of potassium and 
about the same quantity of citric acid. With full exposure the strength of solution 
will give good color to the positive, which will continue to improve the more the bath 
is used. Discard the developer when it becomes cloudy, but with care it may be used 
over and over again, and even saved and bottled up for future use. 

It may be necessary at times, indeed it may be advisable, to tone the transpar- 
ency, especially if slightly over-timed. 

Gold or platinum may be employed of the strength of 1 grain to ounce of 
water. 

Bi-chloride of palladium also gives an excellent tone. A modification of the 
above toning method gives a beautiful tone; with gold a rich brown, with platinum 
and palladium a dark purplish-black. It consists in first toning with any of the above, 
then washing off the plate and flowing it over with an intensifier composed of: 

Bi-Chloride of Mercury, 

Chloride of Copper, . 

Chloride of Ammonia, ae ae er a a ee ee 
RS. Sk et es ae) ee ar Sete a er ee 

Rock the plate in the solution until the image is bleached through to the back, 
then wash thoroughly and flow over with a weak solution of ammonia water, or 
better still, sulphite of soda water and a few drops of acetic or sulphuric acid. 

The tones so obtained are fine, but the keeping qualities of the transparencies 
might be questioned: however, we have had glass positives hanging at a north win- 
dow, not exposed to direct sun, for more than six months, without any visible 
change. 

Another method of toning or rather treating the plate to secure a peculiar color, 
consists in developing the plate up to a certain point in the oxalate developer, not to 
full density, then washing off and immediately placing it in the above mercury solu- 
tion until the image entirely disappears, and the film has the appearance of an un- 
touched plate, then most thoroughly washing out the mercury, and finally fixing the 
plate in hyposulphite of soda. The image will suddenly appear and will have 
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obtained a rich russet tone. This mercury solution, of course, can be used in in- 
tensifying negatives as well, and we find that the addition of the chloride of copper 
to the mercury solution is advantageous in giving a better printing color to the 
plate. 

Hydroquinone developer may also be used for glass positives. It has nearly the 
same virtue as ferrous oxalate. The best formula to use is : 

PUMMG GE SOGR, 26s ce wt tt es se OE es. 
EAPGROCHINOMD, 666 tt te ee ee se eS SS. 
Se ee ee ee a ee ee a 

First dissolve the hydrochinone thoroughly in warm water (if a particle is left 
undissolved the whole solution will speedily discolor), then add the sulphite of soda. 
Now add to the above one ounce and a half of carbonate of potassa,—a greater 
amount of carbonate is apt to cause blistering. 

Carbonate of potassa has the great advantage over soda in that the tone is of 
a rich brownish-black, while soda often gives a greenish tint. For negative work 
the carbonate of soda is, perhaps, better, just for the very reason that brown is a 
non-actinic color and interferes with the printing qualities of the negatives. 

It may be necessary sometimes to reduce the strength of a positive, especially 
when the half-tones are injured. E/jther ferri-cyanide of potassium solution followed 
by dip in hypo, or the weak per-chloride of iron followed by hypo, are effective means 
of restoring the gradations. On general principles, however, the best results, as far 
as permanency is concerned, are obtained by proper exposure and proper tone in 
development. 


STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHS. 
To the Editor of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY : 


\ ITH your permission I desire to place before the amateur photographers, readers 

of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, a few hints for the production 
of a class of pictures which is not now popular, yet is more enjoyable than any other 
produced by photography. I refer to stereoscopic pictures. -There is no elaborate 
and costly apparatus required to exhibit them, but when properly made and viewed 
in a good stereoscope they are the truest approach to nature of anything pictorial. 
And they far exceed in beauty and significance any mere picture seen without its aid. 
The beautiful in architecture and landscape is shown in all its gradations, harmonies 
and contrasts. 

Every detail is easily distinguished, and the distance is charmingly distinct, 
while figures well placed and of the right kind come out with startling realism and 
charming effect in the stereoscope. To my mind there is nothing pictorial more 
valuable than a stereograph of some well-chosen view with a group of familiar friends 
in the foreground. 

When one is first taught to see this class of pictures the common expression is, 
“Oh, this is beautiful; it seems as if I were *ight there.” A love for this class of 
picture comes in as a panacea for that undecided state of mind, that possesses the 
amateur when securing an outfit, as to what size to adopt. Let the camera be 5x8 
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size or 44%x6%. The last named is large enough for a careful workman. The larger 
size gives a margin of negative which cannot be used in the picture. A single swing 
camera is desirable, as a sharper fore-ground can be secured. Do not undertake to 
make stereo negatives with a single lens and a sliding plate-holder. Two lenses 
should be used (matched). These are placed on the front of the camera in place of 
the single lens. For a 5x8 camera let them be placed four inches apart from centre 
to centre. 

On a 4%x6¥% place them three inches apart from centre to centre. A partition 
is placed in the camera to prevent the image formed by one lens from overlapping 
that formed by the other. See to it that they meet without overlapping. 

Before exposing a plate, carefully level the lenses. It is a good plan to have 
a level permanently fixed in the woodwork of the camera front. The making of 
the negative is exactly the same as with a single lens. Apply the principles of art to 
the stereo picture, as you have them and as you are taught them by the able writers 
of our photographic journals. Practice no infringement on the rights of the local 
photographer. There seem to be but three constituent principles to keep in mind in 
mounting stereography. First, the pictures should be horizontally level, and vertical 
lines should be parallel. Second, the picture taken by the right hand lens must be 
mounted on the right hand side of the card, and that by the left lens on the left of 
the card. This necessitates the cutting apart and transposing of the pictures, unless 
some dodge is resorted to in printing. Third, the distance between the same object 
in the foregrounds of the pictures should be two and three-quarters inches. [Three 
inches is the limit. ] 

That these requirements be met it is best to add to the negative before printing 
some lines to guide in cutting out the prints. To aid in this work there is nothing 
devised more useful than a glass rule ten inches long, two and three-quarter inches 
wide. This is divided into halves by a line lengthwise on the under side. Upon 
some support as a retouching frame, place the finished negative, film side up. To 
one of the twin negatives apply the glass form used to trim the prints, and decide 
how much foreground is to be included in the picture. Note some point cut by the 
base of the form. Find the same point in the companion negative, and with an awl, 
by aid of the glass rule, scratch a line across the negatives through these points. 
This will print black in the pictures, and if the lenses were level in taking the nega- 
tive it insures the trimming and mounting of the pictures according to the first principle 
named. 

To aid in the second principle attach the name of the view to the right hand 
negative a/ways. Print on light yellow tissue paper. Paste it on the printed side, 
turn it over, and attach to the right hand negative above the base line. A card size 
printing press is suitable for this work. With the glass rule we may now place guid- 
ing lines to fill the third requirement. Place the rule perpendicular to the base-line, 
and cover same point in the foreground with its central line. A line drawn by either 
side of the rule will be one and three-eighths inches from that point, which is half the 
correct distance between this point in the companion pictures when mounted. By 
applying the rule to each negative we can soon decide on the point in the foreground 
to be chosen before placing a permanent mark upon the negative. 

These vertical guiding lines are necessarily placed near the outer margin of the 
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twin negatives, as the transposing of the pictures brings these parts together in the 
centre of the card when mounted. The placing of these lines requires practice, and 
is decided in a measure by the width of the form used to cut out by. If the form be 
of such a width as to include more of the subject to the right or left than its compan- 
ion picture it matters not if they be mounted according to third requirement as here 
named. ‘The expansion of the paper should be remembered in the final trimming of 
the prints, else the third principle will be violated. The paper contracts and expands 
nearly three times as much across the narrow way of the sheet as inits length. If the 
print be burnished, it should afterward be rolled flat, as it is essential that the fin- 
ished picture be flat, otherwise it cannot be focused in the stereoscope. Mount on 
card whose color is appropriate to the subject. Draw a central line on the card, so 
that the pictures may be exactly placed. The length of focus of the lenses used on the 
camera is a matter of choice. Distant views are best taken with lenses of long foci. 
More subject is included with a lens of short focus. 


J. A. SHERWOOD. 


THE EFFECT OF ELECTRICITY ON DRY PLATES. 
Read before the Society of Amateur Photographers of New York, March 12, 1889. 


WAS much interested a short time ago in an account of a demonstration given 
before an English society by Mr. F. Greene, wherein he intended to prove that 
a fac-simile of a coin could be impressed upon the moist film of a dry plate by the 


action of a current of electricity passing between the terminals of a battery, one of 
which was immersed in an acid solution and the other connected with and rested 
upon the coin laid on the film of the plate, the latter being also immersed in the 
solution. 


After the current passed for a short time, the coin was removed and the plate 
put into a developer. Soon a distinct negative image of the coin appeared. The ex- 
periment showed that by electric action and without the aid of light an impression 
was made. 

Knowing from some experiments made by a friend of mine, Mr. John R. Pad- 
dock, of the Stevens Institute, on the electrical conductivity of the bromide film of 
gelatino-bromide paper, resulting in proving that it was nearly a non-conductor, I 
hesitated to believe that the result obtained by Mr. Greene was entirely-due to direct 
electric action, but imagined that it might be the result of some secondary effect in- 
duced by the electric current. 

With a view of investigating the subject further, I invited Mr. Paddock to carry 
on a series of experiments under my direction, and supplied him with a dozen 3 & x- 
4% gelatino-bromide, and also the same number of gelatino-chloride plates, the latter 
being of English manufacture. 

He has recently handed me a report of some of his experiments which is sub- 
stantially as follows : 


First SET OF EXPERIMENTS. 


A bath of muriatic acid, 2 drams;,water, 10 ounces, was first made. Two 
gelatino-chloride plates were placed in the bath in a horizontal position, films up- 
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ward, and on one rested a silver half dollar coin, and on the other a silver dime. 
The battery consisted of five Leclanche cells, connected in series. The electric cur- 
rent was then passed through the solution for thirty seconds, from the positive plati- 
num pole in the solution to the negative platinum pole on the coin. After keeping 
the plates in a pyro and potash developer for from ten to twenty minutes the image 
of the coins was faintly discernible. Plate marked No. 1 shows the result. Merely 
a faint outline of the coins will be observed. 

A third gelatino-chloride plate was immersed in the solution having the coins 
resting on the film, but no current was passed through. No impression was obtained 
on development. 

A fourth plate of the same brand was suspended film side downwards, horizon- 
tally, in a bath of water. A rubber tube was carried under the solution until the 
mouth of it was one-fourth of an inch away from the centre of film. Then a current 
of hydrogen gas was sent through the tube, and in emerging at the mouth gradually 
spread over the film. 


When placed in the developer the plate turned a deep black color over the entire 
surface. 


SECOND SET OF EXPERIMENTS WITH GELATINO-BROMIDE PLATES. 


The plates were all immersed in a muriatic acid bath as before, and connected 
in the same way. On the first plate was placed a half dollar silver coin having the 
edges and one face protected with wax. The unprotected face was placed in contact 
with the dry film, and cemented at the edges with wax, and then immersed in the 
acid bath, the negative pole being connected to the coin. The current could only 
act on the under side of the coin next to the film. The current was then passed 
through for two minutes. 

In raising the coin from the plate a small portion of the solution worked in 
under the edge, which appears in the peculiar hook appearance shown in the 
resulting disk; but prior to immersion in the developer nothing was observed on the 
plate. After development, for several minutes, a dense black disk, with a faint 
marking of the dots on the coin, was obtained, but it was nothing like a satisfactory 
image or fac-simile of the coin. In plate No. 2 the peculiarity of the disk will be ob- 
served. 

Other coins of copper, a German coin (alloy 25 per cent. of copper) and an en- 
graved copper plate resting on the film, with the electric current passing as before, 
were tried, but on being placed in the developer no impression appeared. 

A third set of experiments included the immersion of chloride plates in a chloride 
of ammonium bath, using the same electric current and silver coins as above, but the 
results were not as satisfactory ; only indistinct, blackened impressions appearing dur- 
ing development. 

A plate was moistened and coins of various kinds pressed down upon the film. 
On development the impressions came out as good as when no electricity was em- 
ployed. 

Plate No. 3 shows the effect very clearly. It should also be mentioned that if a 
chloride or bromide silver film be stripped from a support and be subjected to a cur- 
rent of electricity passing directly through a cross section, the film will blacken at 
the negative pole by reason of the silver salt in the film. 
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The opinion of Mr. Paddock and myself is that the blackening effect produced 
in the film is the result of the reducing action of hydrogen gas generated in its nas- 
cent state, in contact with the film by the current of electricity passing between the 
two poles, and not to the current alone, as stated by Mr. Greene. 

This he in part proves by causing a stream of hydrogen gas to impinge against 
the film, immersed in water; when developed the film blackens precisely like the 
disk obtained with the waxed coin. 

Passing next to the effect of a high tension current (such as is obtained by an 
induction coil) on a dry plate, I have been much interested in an article by J. Brown 
“On Figures Produced by Electric Action on Photographic Dry Plates,”’ published 
in the London Philosophical Magazine, and reproduced in the January, 1889, issue of 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. In photographing the discharge between 
the electrodes of an induction coil, Mr. Brown was led to further experiment on the 
effect of the current when applied directly to the film. He obtained some interesting 
results, the most important of which was the discovery that an induced current so 
slight as to be invisible to the eye produced an impression on the film of sufficient 
strength to be developed out. 

He says: ‘The foregoing results would go to show that actual disruptive dis- 
charge over or in the film is not needed to produce an effect visible on develop- 
ment, but that the figures and markings are produced partly, at least, by direct 
electric action on the sensitive film, without the intervention of a visibly luminous 
action, or what would be usually understood as a purely photo-chemical cause. 
Possibly further investigation may show that we have here a new kind of experimen- 
tal evidence on the relation of electricity to light.” 

It is presumed the experiments were carried on in absolute darkness, so that the 
eye might easily detect the least trace of the inductive current. Nothing in regard 
to this, however, is stated. If a faint red light was used, it might prevent the in- 
distinct electric sparks from being noticed. Plates of extreme sensitiveness were 
employed, and it is possible they may have been impressed with the faint light not 
seen by the eye. 

A short time ago, with the assistance of Mr. George M. Hopkins, of the 
Scientific American, 1 tried a few experiments, more especially with a view to deter- 
mine first what the actual electrical resistance of a section of an undeveloped and 
developed gelatino-bromide film is ; and secondly, to satisfy myself as to what effect 
an invisible induced electric current has on a wet and dry surface of a gelatino- 
bromide film. 

First, then, I prepared two sections of plates of exactly the same length and 
width (4 inches long by 1 inch wide), wrapping tin foil around each ends, and 
marked respectively -4 and B2. A is the developed and fixed section. JB is the 
plain undeveloped portion. 

These in turn were laid upon a block of pure paraffine wax, and then connected 
with a battery of six standard gravity zinc and copper battery cells, a Bergmann 
Wheatstone Bridge and a Thompson Reflecting Galvanometer (the most delicate 
that is made), and carefully tested as to the amount of current they (the plates) 
would conduct. After spending nearly two hours in conducting these experiments 
the conclusion reached was that there is no conductivity in the gelatine film contain- 
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ing the salts of silver. The only measurement we did obtain amounted to over a 
million ohms resistance, which is equivalent to infinity. There was no difference 
either in a developed or plain film. 

From an 8 x Io gelatino-bromide plate of medium rapidity we cut off four strips, 
1 inch wide and 8 inches long. These we respectively laid on a paraffine block and 
experimented with an induction coil run by five cells of a medium sized bichromate 
plunging battery. We wrapped the tin foil about an eighth of an inch in width 
around the end of each strip, and connected them with the five wires from the 
secondary poles of the coil. The by-pass points of the coil were separated about 2 
inches, to force the current to pass over the wires and across the section of the strip. 
The wires were covered with a piece of silk cloth to prevent any light that might 
come from them from striking the plate. A very weak induced current was 
generated, and kept up for two minutes. The strip marked C was thus treated. 
Next a strip marked JD, subjected to the same current for the same time, was mois- 
tened with water. In each case no current in the darkness of the room was observ- 
able to the eye, but when looking closely at the strip the nose detected the peculiar 
odor of ozone. 

A third strip, marked D, was then held in the air at right angles to the passage 
of the spark passing across between the two by-pass points of the induction coil, these 
being about 14% inches apart. Numerous discharges were allowed to play against it 
for about a minute, and seemed enough to fog it badly. 

Lastly, a fourth strip, marked /, was laid on the paraffined cake, the by-pass 
points drawn apart and the full force of the induced current put on. A bluish light 
glowed all around it; the current was observed to leap across in the air about half 
an inch above the strip, showing beyond a doubt that the film had no attraction 
for it. 

The distance between the wires connecting it to the strip was decreased one- 
half; still the current would prefer the air to the plate. 

I placed all the four strips (C, D, Z, F,) in one tray, and poured over them a 
pyro and potash developer, containing 2 grains of pyro and 4 grains of carbonate 
of potash to the ounce. In about a minute and a half the films of all commenced 
to turn, and after three minutes’ development they were all pretty well blackened. 

Cand D show no markings other than a general turning of the film. Z shows 
the distinct tracing of the sparks as they flew over the film, the points of contact and 
departure being very foggy. / shows the effect of the light very plainly at the 
terminals where it was surrounded by the wires. 

In the cases where there was no electric spark visible, and where the plate was 
in total darkness, I cannot account for the turning of the film in the developer, unless 
it was caused by some subtle influence of the current not fully explainable, or to 
chemical fog. I at first attributed it to the atmosphere of ozone which must have 
been over the film, but to prove it I had Mr. Hopkins generate ozone by running a 
series of electric sparks between needle points inclosed in a paper cylinder. Rubber 
tubes passed from each end of the cylinder. At the end of one tube was placed a 
sensitive plate protected with a metal shield having a star cut in it. After the electric 
current had generated sufficient ozone in the paper tube, air was blown in one end, 
which forced the ozone out against the sensitive plate at the end of the other tube. 
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This was kept up for one minute, during which time the ozone was continuously 
generated. The experiment was carried on in total darkness. The plate marked G 
was thus treated. After being kept in a pyro and potash developer for ten minutes the 
entire film simply darkened slightly, but no impression of a star was brought out. 
The mat marks on the edges of the plate developed out very distinctly, as they 
usually do. From this experiment I am able to conclude that ozone has no effect on 
a dry plate. Three other plates marked respectively 4, 7, /, were next subjected to 
the induced electric spark by placing them on a cake of paraffine, and resting the 
terminals of copper wire parallel with the edges. Curious discharges of the spark 
across the plates were easily developed out, showing that a very faint electric light is 
sufficient to produce an impression. The sensitive plate thus affords a convenient 
means of recording the varying forms and shapes of electrical discharges. 

In order to confirm my conclusion as to the effect of ozone, I supplied Mr. Hop- 
kins with two other plates of one maker, Cramer 40, 4x5, and had him expose one 
in absolute darkness for five minutes to the ozone, and the other for two minutes. 
These I placed in a hydroquinone developer (10 grains hydroquinone, 15 grains 
carbonate of potash to the ounce), and kept them there for half an hour, covering 
the dish during development. Nothing appeared except a slight darkening of the 
film all over; not a sign of the star I had hoped to obtain was visible. Plates 
marked X and Z were thus treated. 

Taking into consideration the excellent electrical conducting qualities of metallic 
silver, it is rather surprising to note that its salts, when inclosed in a gelatine film, 
appear to be such a good electrical insulator. 


If electricity is ever to be employed in transmitting photographs by telegraph, it 
will have to be done by some method of controlling the variations of light and not 
by any direct action of the current. Mr. Paddock and myself are about to experi- 
ment in this direction. The field is an interesting one, and there is room for several 
useful experiments. What I have said is the latest in this line, and I trust my work 
may stimulate others to experiment further. F. C. BEACH. 


THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK. 


T has been said by some one that the spirit which animates modern art would 
find its most appropriate symbol in the photographic camera. 

Though we forget the author we do recollect that he intended a touch of sarcasm 
at the realistic tendencies, not only of the painting, but also of the poetry and fiction 
of the present day. 

It cannot be denied that photography is intensely realistic, but the power in art, 
if it has any, is just in this realism or truth to nature, combined, let us add, with a 
refinement in selection. Its whole aim is the counterfeit presentment of nature ; its 
purpose ‘to learn her manner, and with rapture taste her style.”’ 

Cowley tells us: 

“Who to the life an exact piece would take 
Must not from others’ work a copy make; 
No; not from Rubens even, or Vandyke, 
Much less content himself to make it like 
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The ideas and images which lie 

In his own fancy or his memory; 

No; he before his sight must place 

The natural and living face ; 

The real object must command 

Each judgment of the eye and motion of the hand.”’ 


And Cowley is a great deal nearer right than are those idealists who say that 
art should not express any single thing, nor the whole mass of things as they really 
exist, but some general principles, something common to all, retaining all the per- 
fections and abstracting all the defects, so that out of actual nature a sort of mock 
nature is evolved, which never had any existence and never can. 

Is photography to be derided and called a mere handicraft because she cannot 
attain such an ideal? Let us rather be thankful that she cannot. The truth is, 
artists who are candid in their expression of their feelings about the relation of 
photography to art, not only speak well of photographic pictures, but often become 
enthusiastic over the beauties which the camera transcribes directly from nature, and 
on the other hand level-headed photographers, while they acknowledge the limits of 
photography in the direction of art, of its inability to vie with painting in her own 
exclusive domain of embodying great conceptions of nature, or the passions and 
emotions of the soul, nevertheless do claim, supporting their claims by their work, 
that within the compass prescribed photography is capable of effecting beautiful and 


idealists from the errors of their way. 

Year by year photography has been advancing in artistic excellence, and an 
estimate of its progress may be gained by an examination of the work shown at the 
annual exhibitions, but it must be acknowledged that the displays made by amateurs 
show the more rapid progress. 

Our professional exhibitions cannot be taken as the true idea of advance, be- 
cause there is a tendency in professional work to conservatism, an inclination to rest 
satisfied with the stereotyped excellence the conditions of studio and surroundings 
afford. 

Moreover, every professional photographer resorts to retouching, either to satisfy 
his own sense of the beautiful or to gratify the vanity of his patrons, and the critic 
is at a loss to know whether the light and shade is nature’s own work or the result of 
the retoucher’s skill. 

Moreover, the professional invariably poses with artistic backgrounds, the work 
of man’s hand, and cannot, therefore, avail himself of the harmony secured by the 
amateur, when subject and background are taken under the same conditions. 

The rapid strides which amateur photography has made cannot be better shown 
than by an examination of the work now being exhibited in this city under the direc- 
tion of the Photographic Society of Philadelphia, representative of the work of 
amateurs in Europe and America. 

Though open alike to professional and amateur the former class is but poorly 
represented, while a very large and varied collection of the latter class is shown. 

The managers of this exhibition are worthy of great praise for the taste 
they display in the arrangement of the multifarious shapes and sizes of 
frames. All the exhibits are hung on a line with the eye, so that there is no need 
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of craning the neck to catch a glimpse of some little skyed four-by-five, or of 
crouching down in an undignified manner to see a floored picture. The exhibitors, 
too, have, with very few exceptions, displayed much taste in selection of appropriate 
mounts and frames. 

It would be impossible to enter into detail of all the exhibits, but an impression 
of the good quality of the whole may be gained by a brief description of some of the 
prominent pictures. Landscape photography is represented by some of the most 
beautiful work which photography has yet produced. 

No. 524, ‘‘On a Lonely Shore,” by Harry Tolley, Nottingham, England, is an 
example of what artistic feeling can create by means of chemicals and the sun. 

This picture is full of exquisite harmony of light and shade. It is poetic in its 
beauty. Its arrangement in the masses of the lights and shades is unequaled by 
any photograph we have seen, and the magnificent play of reflected lights mingles 
delightfully with the graver shadows, and the deep tones of the rocks. The sky has 
that far-off look of nature which adds so much to the sentiment of loneliness,—which 
the picture, even though it had no title, would at once suggest. 

This spk. ndid work, we need not say, received the highest diploma. 

No. 525, ‘A Frosty Walk near Walford, Nottingham,” by the same exhibitor, 
shows the variety of expression of artistic feeling of which the artist is capable ; an 
impression of cold and unpleasant weather is at once conveyed. 

The series of pictures by J. Pattison Gibson, of Hexham, England, are like 
transcripts from nature selected by a poet. The eye wanders over the air-clad fields 
to the far off distance, and comes back as from a delightful journey. These pic- 
tures, while they possess abundance of vigor and strength, are full of soft, impercepti- 
ble gradation of tone. 

The large collection by Mr. Frank Sutcliffe, of Whitby, is characterized by that 
same fine perception of the beautiful of which he has frequently shown so many striking 
examples. Nothing is so difficult to depict in their true relations as the sea and sky. 
The harmony is so exquisite in the whole scale from high to low, that it needs a quick 
sense of the slightest jar in the scale to preserve the symphony. 

Mr. Sutcliffe is a master in depicting by photography the beauties of atmospheric 
phenomena. 

His pictures of mist, on sea or land, are most beautiful renderings. The aqueous 
veil softens but obscures not the distance, and the hazy outlines of the hills and 
buildings look like rich traceries of light and shade. 

The fleecy masses of wind-fretted clouds, the soft filament of fine spun vapor 
interpenetrated with changing lights, and the black visored phalanxes of storm-laden 
clouds, are in perfect keeping with the scenes. Mr. Sutcliffe shows himself a master 
as well in genre photography. He gives us a number of very delightful studies of 
fishermen and fisher lasses. 

Mr. W. W. Winter, Midland Road, Derby, England, exhibited but a single 
picture, but perhaps one of the most beautiful productions of the kind which photog- 
raphy has given. It is entitled ‘My Mammy,” and represents a lovely little girl 
caressing her mother. Nothing can exceed the beauty of expression in the two faces, 
the one full of love and childlike simplicity, the other a mirror of tenderness and 
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motherly affection. It is unnecessary to say that this picture gained unusual admira- 
tion, and received the special award for artistic and technical excellence. 

Mr. P. H. Emerson, Chiswick, England, in his photographic paintings, gives us 
the cool freshness of the misty Spring morning, in which the sky, the water, the 
clouds, the dim horizon, all convey the same feeling,—the beautiful glow of calm 
Summer noon, and the Autumn, big with rich increase, and that time of year 

“When yellow leaves or none or few do hang 
Upon the boughs that shake against the cold.” 

In all of Mr. Emerson's pictures there is that nice perception of the harmony from the 
balancing of the masses of light and shade. There is never a divorce of interest in 
the two parts of the picture, but a radiation, as it were, of the influence of one into 
another. The connecting link is often some human motive which gives the charm 
of life to the scene, and the artist never forgets to give us wherever he can those 
delightful glimpses of the far-off distance. The distribution of light and shade is 
masterly, and the atmospheric effect, and softness and variety of tones in the foliage, 
is delightful. The figures which Mr. Emerson introduces seem to have casually 
stepped into the scene, so full of life and truth are they. They go about their own 
business wholly unconscious that pleased eyes are gazing upon them. 


(Zo be continued.) 


COMPOSITION AND SELECTION OF A SUBJECT. 


F two artists choose the same subject, as frequently happens at well-known places 
abroad, and both are conscientious workers, it is, nevertheless, very unlikely that 

they will produce pictures at all like one another, though both may be equally like 
nature ; generally one will be much better in composition than the other, simply be- 
cause the artist who did it knew most about composition, and therefore chose his position 
best. This is even more the case with photography than sketching. We frequently 
see photographs of places that form the most charming pictures, but more frequently 
we find them not forming any picture at all, though we all know their subjects to be 
beautiful. 

A knowledge of composition is very im- 
portant, and even a few rules are useful. 
The two sides of a picture should nearly 
balance each other, either in interest, or 
mass, or both combined. 

The most pleasing compositions are those 
where the masses do not balance each other, 
but the smallest mass should have the greater 
interest. One of the simplest forms of com- 
position may be seen in an egg laid side- 
ways and illuminated by one point of light. 
A mere egg could scarcely be called a picture, but Fig. 1 is one, because the distance 
on the left is sufficiently interesting to balance the strong mass on the right. 


In 
this instance dark is taken encircling light, but the reverse is equally good, as in Fig. 
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2. When the composition of the ground is unavoidably one-sided (as in almost any 
view of Gibraltar, for example) interest may be given by clouds, or by large figures in 
the foreground, or both (Fig. 3). The great use of foreground figures is to add an 
interest to the picture in the right place. 

In Fig. 4 is a drawing of 
the Porte Saint Croix at 
Bruges, a delightful old gate, 
and full of lovely color ; yet 
when drawn by itself it is 
one-sided in composition, 
and poor as a subject. To 
centralize the picture, intro- 
duce to the right one of 
those old Flemish barges so 
often seen on the canals in 





Belgium (see Fig 5). A 

piece of sail-cloth has been 

FIG. 2. spread to protect the steers- 

man from the hot mid-day sun. It is now late afternoon, and the barge has come 

to rest for the night, and is moored to the right bank. The womenkind have taken 

the opportunity for washing clothes, and the sailors are looking after the condition 

of the rigging. This concentrates the interest too much on the barge, and to make 

a picture we must have minor interests in other parts also. We will therefore intro- 

duce a cart going into the gate, and more barges moored on the other side. Finally, 

white clouds are put in, with the greatest mass behind the dark mast of the front 
barge, and our picture is complete. 


A picture or sketch may be composed by lines as well as masses ; such as Ca/ais 
Pier, and many others by Turner. The lines should always be in curves that have 
a tendency to run to two balancing points. The curves should, if possible, never be 
a part of a circle, but be some irregular yet true curve, tending toward parts of 
ellipses, hyperbolas, or cycloids. Such curves we can trace in Fig. 5. 

To forma good composition, not only the masses combined with interest must 
balance, but the light should be as much concentrated as possible on one point, and 
the shadow on another. The egg is a perfect example of this, but is too rigid for 
pleasantness, and all rules must be a little elastic. It is a great mistake to Sorce the 
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light and shade into points unlike nature; but the subject should be chosen so that 
it does so of itself. In nature, unless the subject is artificially illuminated, the light 
has a tendency to arrange itself in planes of different values. Thus, the sun shining 
straight onto a flat field illuminates it nearly equally all over; and it isa bad and 
false system to improve upon nature by lighting the field strongly in one central spot 
and keeping every other part lower in tone. 

















It is unfortunate for beginners in art that so great a man as Rembrandt should 
have practised this system of grouping lights and shades to the extent he did. It is 
extremely fascinating, and inside a room or house it is perfectly just and true, but in 
the open air, and especially in sunlight, it is never true, though Rembrandt, who had 
contracted a habit of lighting his pictures and figures this way, actuallyZcarried the 


9 
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same out in his picture, the Good Samaritan, in the Louvre. So much worshiped is 
this great man that any number of excuses have been framed for this untruth, and it 
has been copied by modern artists over and over again. The vicious habit of forcing 
the lighting of a landscape is much indulged in by the modern French and Flemish 
schools. French artists, with whom the writer has expostulated upon its great preva- 
lence in their school, admitted freely that it was not in nature, but argued that it was 
necessary for a picture that it should be so arranged. It is a rough-and-ready way 
of getting interest concentrated on one spot where it would not be otherwise ;_ but as 
it is artificial it should not be practised, especially by a student sketching from nature. 
That it is not necessary toa good picture is amply proved by many of the best Eng- 
lish and French landscape pictures; those by Millais, Daubigny, and others, do not 
contain it. Yet if the light happens to be concentrated in nature upon one spot, as 
in a deep wood, or between lofty crags, or where a gleam of sun passes between a 
rift in dark and stormy clouds, then it is beautiful, and should be copied 
exactly, for it is natural and not forced. For this concentration of light is a 
beautiful thing in itself, but when it could not possibly happen in nature its 
effect is totally incongruous, and militates against truth and good taste. It is not 
uncommon to see in France moonlight pictures wherein the light falls full upon a 
flat field on which, near the middle, are some figures. The artist often concentrates 
his light on one spot near the dark figures to such an extent that to be natural the 
ground must be almost in a liquid condition. It is very effective, but sucha “ dodge,” 
for it can be called by no other name, should be avoided. 

Of course, when the greatest dark and highest light come in juxtaposition the 
strongest effect is produced in a picture, yet this should always be got naturally, not 
artificially. We have it in Fig. 2, where the figures come against the sunset. 

Some of the easiest things to group are boats and ships upon the sea. They 
may be placed anywhere. The different colors of the sails and hulls permit the 
lights and darks to be grouped even when everything is in the full glare of the sun. 
The play of light upon the water, the forms of the waves if the sea is rough, and the 
reflections when it is smooth, all lend themselves easily to grouping of the most com- 
plicated and delicate kinds. 

In all compositions there should be one chief point of interest. If it is large 
there is no limit to the number of subsidiary points of interest, graduating from the 
principal one down to those that are of very little value. In a sketch it is ad- 
visable not to put too many points of interest, especially for a beginner, yet he should 
always have more than one. This may be taken as marking the difference between a 
study and a sketch, for in a study the only thing aimed at is to do some particular thing 
with the utmost realism. The study of a figure will be of the figure alone, but a 
pleasing sketch of the same will introduce some characteristic feature of interest in 
the background or foreground. For example, a man asleep, who by himself would 
be sufficiently uninteresting: by the addition of surroundings a most charming and in- 
teresting sketch is made. We learn that as there is no wind he has fallen asleep at 
the tiller, from having nothing todo. The near sail hangs idly ; asmall boat is drawn 
up on the beach, and there is not a person moving. A delightful little incident, carry - 
ing out the calm of the picture, is the motionless windmill at the top of the slight rise 
in the distance. 
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A sketch of a tree would have some other trees lightly indicated behind, some 
sheep in the shade, birds, or other object. A sketch of a cottage might have some 
one coming out of the door. A sketch of a ship might show sailors aloft, a little 
boat on the sea near, or scudding clouds overhead, with seagulls sailing through the 
air. 

But it is not necessary to have life in a sketch. There is a charming little sketch 
of a wheat-field by Mr. Marks, wherein the trees in the background, with the field 
beyond, and the numerous little stooks, go to make it full of interest, though there 
is no life whatever. 

In all composition we should be careful not to put in incidents that are not likely 
to take place in nature, such as an elaborately-clouded sky with the landscape below 
in full sun; huge pieces of wreck from an old line-of-battle ship of a hundred years 
ago in the foreground of a picture of modern boats painted only yesterday ; Bedowee, 
in full fighting costume, with long guns and still longer spears, riding up a street in 
Cairo or Jerusalem ; or an Italian peasant in gala costume working in the fields. Or 
again, in landscapes with strong effects, do not put long and strong shadows on the 
ground in a picture where the sun's disc is already half down, or bright high lights 
on the edges of things just below the moon, when near the horizon, or a ship in full 
sail running fast through calm water, etc. Many other examples might be quoted of 
most common mistakes, that show a total disregard of what is likely to happen in 
nature, and a gross ignorance and complete want of careful study and thought. 

In former times nature never seemed enough for the artist. He always added to 
it to make it richer than he found it. Now we know a picture may have all the re- 
quirements of a good composition and yet may be perfectly natural. The great 
spread of instantaneous photography has made this abundantly plain. If we look 
over a number of instantaneous photographs we may pick out many that in compo- 
sition and effect are beautiful pictures, and there is no possibility of contrivance in 
these, as there is when the incidents are arranged for the slower processes of photog- 
raphy. It is curious to notice how the less the figures are aware that they are being 
taken—in other words, the more natural the composition is—the more beautiful it often 
becomes. Not but what there are many more examples of bad than good composi- 
tion, but when it is good it has a charm about it that is only possessed by the works 
of the greatest masters. 

We have already stated that shipping composes itself easily. This is very well 
seen if we look at a number of instantaneous photographs of water subjects. We 
can generally pick out some good ones. 

SELECTION OF A SUBJECT.—It is strange what a long time it takes before the 
beginner can learn to choose a subject that composes well. Details attract him too 
much, such a splendidly rugged trunk, a beautiful group of flowers, a charming 
reflection, or a most rustic cottage, which one and all rivet his attention regardless of 
surroundings, and he is surprised when his sketch is done how poor and uninteresting 
it looks if put upon a wall or beside other and better compositions. We should 
always regard general grouping first, and special interest of detail later. An admira- 
ble way of doing this is to half close the eyes, which causes the general grouping of 
lines and light, shade and color, to become more easily visible on account of the 
attention not being drawn off by the detail. It is also a great assistance to put up 
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the arm in front of the face, holding the part from the elbow to the wrist horizontally, 
and to move it up and down until you see where the subject had better be cut off for 
the bottom of the picture. Then the other hand may be moved along it vertically to 
see where the sides had better come. Sometimes the subject seems a beautiful one, 
as a rich and splendid bit of heather in full bloom, with perhaps some cottages and 
fir-trees at a little distance, rather on one side, and distant hills beyond. Yet we find 
it will not compose into an interesting picture, and we try in vain the moving of one 
arm up and down, and of one hand backwards and forwards. Suddenly a man and 
loaded donkey emerge from the cottage gate and come slanting across the picture 
towards us, a little child stopping at the door to see him off. Immediately a good 
composition appears, and we only have to copy that to secure our picture. However, 
most probably nothing appears at all, and then we have to put our man and donkey 
in from some other place, but till we have imagined him it is as well not to begin our 
sketch unless it is indeed a mere study of heather to be used on some future occasion. 
In such case it should be made as finished and careful as possible, so that in copying 
it we should approach as nearly as may be to working actually from nature. A 
study is then always done for a special purpose, of use, and ought not to be shown. 
You may do it to improve yourself in drawing a special thing, and may make many 
of them, but only show them to a master, or some one from whom it is desired to get 
information, and not for the purpose of giving pleasure to others, for in that you will 
certainly fail. A study may be produced for the purpose of using it afterwards when 
painting a picture, but this is going beyond the function of this book to consider. 

The French consider that a landscape is no picture unless there are three planes 
or parts—the first plane or foreground, the second plane or middle distance, the third 
plane or extreme distance. An endless variety may be given to the composition by 
varying the size and importance of the three planes, but they should always be 
there. 

If the ¢hird plane is missing a close and shut-in feeling is produced. A little 
peep of distance should be got in somehow or other, though if this cannot be done 
a fine sky will sometimes act as a third plane. 

If the second plane is not seen the effect is theatrical. Though in nature occa- 
sionally, as in mountain scenery, we may have a fine landscape without a visible 
second plane, we know and feel it must be there. This feeling cannot be put into a 
picture, but it can be suggested by an eagle or floating cloud. 

If the first plane or foreground is omitted all strength goes out of the 
picture. 

Lastly, if doth the second and the third planes are wanting, the sketch is neither 
landscape nor picture, it is only a study. And even in a mere study (to be used 
perhaps as a background for figures) there had best be some break or hole, some 
gap in a hedge, an open gate or a window in a wall, through which you can catch a 
glimpse of distance. 

The advice of a celebrated picture dealer to a young landscape artist was 
“Never paint a picture with a shut-in composition. People inside rooms like to have 
pictures which, when they look at them, they can imagine themselves seeing ov? of 
to something fresh and bright beyond.” 

To choose a subject well you should perpetually think of how it will compose in your 
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sketch, either with or without the accessories of figures or strong effect. The most 
interesting sketches are those which depend upon effect or figures for their strength. 
Figures play so important a part in composition that it is as well to consider them 
separately. 
TRISTRAM T. ELLIs, 
In Sketching from Nature, 
Macmillan & Co., London. 


FIGURE IN LANDSCAPE AND GENRE. 
Continued from last issue. 


EXT we come to Mechanical Reality—things which must not be attempted in 
A photographs, because the camera can never confront them. These may be 
unattainable, either because they have no bodily existence, or because they always 
elude the camera. 

I will first take an instance of the latter. 

Mr. H. P. Robinson has told us (‘Landscape Photography,” page 44) that he 
once wished to introduce a stuffed heron into a landscape, but finally decided against 
it, though apparently he could not himself quite understand the reasons on which he 
instinctively acted, and even fancied that he was making quixotic concessions to un- 
worthy critics. Also,in Pall Mall the year before last, there was an elaborate, evenly 
lighted photograph of a stuffed lark leaving its nest. I heard the public admiring it, 
but it was most palpably unreal to the least observant expert. Now, I do not believe 
that the critic’s annoyance really arises from the fact that the bird is always badly 
stuffed, and does not accurately represent nature, but that the result is always unreal 
in that we never do see the wild bird at such close quarters, and with so much detail, 
as the photograph of the sham displays. We never see a heron standing quietly 
in a pool Within a few yards of us, while we admire at our leisure heaven and earth 
and it. When we do get close to a heron, we come upon him suddenly, and all we 
really see is a confused flapping, a long neck doubling up, and a long pair of legs 
trailed rapidly out of our sight. Or something unexpectedly goes up like a firework 
from under our feet, and that is all we see of the lark now leaving her grassy nest. 
From our knowledge of birds we may reconstruct and explain these scenes, but we 
see little more of them at the moment than of the separate positions of the legs of 
the trotting horse, and for the same reasons they are unreal to us at close quarters. 
We do not see the bird at rest, because it will not stay; we cannot see the exact 
motions, because it flies off too rapidly. These facts, however, are not at first so 
obvious to us because we can inspect birds at rest through a telescope, and thus form 
truer conceptions of them than of instantaneous movements which we can only see 
in photographs, and cannot verify in nature. 

Secondly, come the subjects which are unreal, because they do not exist in the 
flesh. From what I have said it is natural that I should regard ideal studies as un- 
meaning in photography. An ideal study means an abstraction—a face or figure rep- 
resenting some abstract quality or emotion from which all other sentiment has been 
withdrawn. How is this to be represented in a picture which we know to have been 
taken from a concrete human model, dressed in garments made by the costumer, and 
sitting in front of a portrait or R. R. lens? It is a contradiction in terms. Most of 
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these studies, it is true, I suspect of having been taken first and named afterwards, 
and no doubt Resignation, Despair, or Patience on a Monument could be adequately 
illustrated by most amateurs from their own collection of portraits. It may also be 
an agreeable excuse for exhibiting a beautiful woman in a fancy dress, posed in an at- 
titude which displays her to advantage. But I do not see how these re-named por- 
raits can claim to be ideal. We do not meet embodied qualities walking about in every- 
day world; it is only in dreams like Spenser’s “ Faéry Queen ”’ that we encounter 
them, and into dreamland no material cameras are passed. No doubt some rare 
individuals may now and then be taken almost as representative of some especial 
attribute ; but even with these the illusion is never perfect—no human being is a mere 
abstraction, but something much better and more complex. I believe that the best ex- 
pression of an actual portrait is all that we can ever hope to render, and that only by 
a stroke of good luck added even to the best management. 

On the other hand, I may add, parenthetically, that what unfits the camera for ideal 
work does not disqualify it for character-studies, in which individual character and 
details of personality are to be brought out as much as possible. These require skill 
in eliciting expression such as is only to be found in the best portraitists, and great 
dexterity and insight, but the results are among the surest title-deeds of photography 
to a place in art. A portrait may also be a good character-study, but the difference 
between these two is that the former must be a good likeness of the individual—must 
represent his habitual expression,—whereas the character-study need only make the 
most of some picturesque expression of which the face is at any time capable, whether 
it be characteristic or not. 

The portrait of an imaginary person, again,is another matter, and is as far astray 
as the ideal study. Mr. H. P. Robinson has told us of his conversion (by a critic) 
from this form of offense, and I need not dilate upon its depravity. It is, in its very 
conception, unreal to a fatal degree. Characters from Shakespeare—Rosalind, 
Portia, Hamlet; from Tennyson—Maud, Elaine, Rizpah; or from any of the poets 
or novelists, are absurdities in photography. They never lived on this dull earth ; 
where could they have been photographed upon gelatine or collodion? At best the 
pictures could only represent some clever people acting the parts with complete 
success. The painter can depict them, because he sees them with the inner eye in 
the region of the imagination, where they were born and dwell; but even for him it 
is dangerous to approach a favorite hero or heroine whose worshippers have already 
formed for themselves a conception of their idol. Even the painter is apt to be 
dominated by his model. I think I am not mistaken in instancing out of thousands 
of greater failures a picture by a painter of the highest promise, Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, 
in last year’s Academy, of the Lady of Shalott. It was admirably painted as far as 
skill went, and represented in a boat among reeds and willows a curious, fair-haired 
girl, to whom no objection could have been raised but for her pretensions to the 
Shalott title. My fancy is that the artist had been struck by certain possibilities in a 
model’s face, which were still to be seen in the picture, but the task had been too 
much for him. He had not been able to import enough imagination into his work: 
enough expression, enough transfiguration into the features, and it remained a clever 
picture, but never became the Lady of Shalott, with her lovely face and her weird 
carol. 
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Now, if this be frequently the case with the painter and free-ranging art, how can 
the camera transform the model into the heroine? A photograph of the individual 
from whom a great writer had drawn a character would be most interesting in other 
ways; but even had he described the original as literally as he could, there would 
yet have been the medium of his imagination which could not be interposed between 
the lens and the person photographed. 

We may console ourselves by reflecting that these ideal and imaginary studies 
must have been most difficult, and it is something to be absolved from attempting 
the impossible. Think of the self-consciousness of the model! How could we get 
anyone to pose for a representative of the Spotless Hero or the Perfect Beauty, of the 
Graces or of the Virtues ?—unless, indeed, we tried “ Piety,’’ and adopted the sug- 
gestion made to Rogers, when he announced that he would never have a portrait of 
himself painted except in an attitude of prayer. ‘ Yes,’’ said Sidney Smith, “I sup- 
pose with your face in your hat.” 

My censure for impossibility would fall on photographs of contemporary creations, 
of Anna Karenina and Daisy Miller, of Daniel Deronda and Richard Feverel, but 
into my other examples comes the further easily recognized vice of anachronism. It 
would, to vary a law phrase, be an impossibility upon an impossibility to have a 
photograph of an imaginary person who was supposed to have existed in the ages 
before photography was invented. Thus a photograph of Ivanhoe would be even 
worse than one of Aurora Leigh. But I will take the best instance possible of this 
class, a photograph representing Don Quixote, by Mr. Lake Price, to whom I apologize 
for picking out his work as an example. Corruptio optimt pessemi. It is the best 
work on wrong lines which is the most misleading. You saw it here lately. A won- 
derfully good model was procured; the details were excellently carried out, and the 
composition and execution were beyond any praise of mine. But it was not, you 
knew it could not be, the real Don Quixote, and with that all its charm and all its 
value fell to the ground. Anachronism, of course, would equally upset photographs 
purporting to represent historical personages, even were models secured exactly re- 
sembling people as well-known to us as Van Dyck’s “ Charles I.,’’ or the “ Philip 
IV.” of Velasquez. 

So far I have spoken of anachronism chiefly as it used to be found in exhibition 
catalogues; in the pictures themselves it is mostly a matter of costume, for faces are 
not necessarily identified with any one period. In costume the temptation to anchron- 
ism is greatest because the necessity for keeping to dresses worn at the present day 
specially hampers photographers. Whole classes of figures and incidents are thus for- 
bidden to us, even as accessories,—such, for instance, as were habitually introduced by 
Cattermole, or are now painted by Sir John Gilbert, to say nothing of the classical 
figures of Claude and Turner. Modern dress is notoriously a stumbling-block to 
painters, and it is even more vexatiously in our way, for to them it is sometimes 
possible to make something of the color, while adopting unobtrusively the most recent 
fashion in form, as in some of Mr. Whistler's or Mr. J. J. Shannon's pictures. We, 
on the other hand, can only render the cut and trimmings, and these fix the date 
within a few weeks if they are of the latest Parisian mode. To take an actual ex- 
ample, the other day I saw the date of a wedding group settled by the hair and 
dresses. Now, while on the one hand we avoid anachronism, on the other it is better 
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not to indicate the date of our work too exactly. Although we cannot alter or make 
typical the face of a model, yet we can do something towards generalizing a gown. | 
mean that it is better to use those simple, useful forms which have been worn 
for generations, and which do not attach closely to any one brief date. I may well 
be asked to name any instance of such extraordinary constancy and stability, but I think 
that most rustic garbs and the homeliest kind of women’s dresses present no salient 
marks of recentness or temporary fashion. Such are the shawls once worn over the 
head by the lower classes almost everywhere, or the kerchief which, at times, took its 
place; but there are also classes of men and women whose dresses are adapted to 
their callings, and can thus never be widely varied. This is more especially the case 
with those engaged in the earliest occupations of all, the tilling of the land and the 
care of animals. The groom, the huntsman, the sailor, the hedger, the milkmaid, the 
haymaker, the butterwoman, the henwife,—these types remain fairly constant, and 
these typical dresses are moreover, a great aid in telling a story with clearness. 
If costume is to be in fear of anachronism on the one hand, on the other it must 
never create a sense of incongruity. This is in part an offense against reality. A 
person in the finest clothes seen bareheaded on a moor strikes us as a phenomenon 
never seen in nature, if not actually inconceivable. But, on the other hand, the ob- 
ject may be only too real and too true, and yet, like an advertisement on the Great 
Pyramid, incongruous and discordant with the whole sentiment of the picture. There 
it becomes vulgarity, in so far as it betrays an imperfect conception of an ideal, a con- 
fusion in which an inferior note is struck, inconsistent with the higher harmony at 
which we aim. 

Incongruity is, perhaps, the last of the errors which can be attributed to losing 
sight of reality. I may be told, however, that there are other photographs, taken 
from actual models, which are no less unreal than those which I have been abusing; 
that elaborate groups, acting out little episodes—such, for instance, as some by Mr. 
H. P. Robinson—are unreal, for had they been genuine and spontaneous, the persons 
engaged would have broken off when the camera drew up in front of them. “If it 
were so, it were a grievous fault,’”’ but the defect would only lie in the execution. It 
would only argue the absence of the master art, the art of concealing art. Their fault 
would be one which could be improved away, a self-consciousness or want of spon- 
taneity, one which it would be possible to cure ; the errors I have attacked are funda- 
mental, and can be only remedied by extinction. 

1 hope I have not wearied you, in regard to reality, with incessant repetition of a 
truism, and solemnly insisting that two and two make four, and that what is not 
within reach of a camera is, exgo, out of its reach. If I have not said what was too 
obvious, I hope that neither have I been insisting on a moral now useless. Certainly 
we are not at present overburdened with ideal work in our exhibitions, or with any 
pictures which are brimming over with imagination. There is a phrase, introduced, 
I believe, from America, of “ flogging a dead horse,” and even to assist at that 
pastime is not exhilarating. But in the first place there are signs of life about the 
beast yet; few exhibitions are entirely wanting in photographs which transcend 
reality and possibility. But my metaphor was broken down, for I do not want the 
monster to get up and go on, but to die quietly. Secondly, I hope there will be much 
more activity of imagination in the future; and if this be so, it is important that the 
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old misconceptions and stumbling blocks should be removed, and a start made on 
right lines. 

To resume. We established reality as an absolutely indispensable condition of 
photography, and on this ground we found that ideal studies, imaginative portraits, 
anachronism of dress or person, and incongruity were to be avoided; but incon- 
gruity, as we said, was partly a falling into vulgarity, and vulgarity we will now 
examine. 

II. It is very hard to give any really simple definitions of Vulgarity, for it is one 
of those things of which it has been said, ‘I know perfectly well what it means, so 
long as you do not ask me to define it.” If you press me, I cannot think of any 
better definition than a base material ideal, and to that I might add, mostly due to ig- 
norance or sloth. Mr. Quilter is not polite, but he goes to the point when he says Mr. 
Frith paints life as if it were a Sunday-school treat. Vulgarity and its antidote can 
only be so generally and vaguely described that it is hard to get any practical good 
from the description. Here, moreover, it is hardly necessary for me to caution you 
against the grosser forms of vulgarity, and the distinctions thus become all the more 
fine-drawn, diverse and theoretical. The general remedy prescribed by Mr. Matthew 
Arnold for his vulgarized middle-class Philistines was culture, the knowledge of the 
best that had been thought and said. In art, at any rate, the prescription will be 
very effectual, if we take it in a form of knowledge of the best that has been painted 
and drawn and carved. I forget who the great modern painter is who always keeps 
in his studio a fragment of Greek sculpture. ‘“ When I am in doubt about any 
of my work I always try it beside this, and if it will nut go with this I know it is 
wrong.” 

Anyone who has studied Classic Art and the Old Masters, and has taken the 
lesson to heart, is not likely to be vulgar, into whatever faults he may fall. The study 
may not be of much direct use to him, except in draperies, but it cannot fail in- 
directly to influence his style, as Mr. Lambert showed in his excellent lecture on 
Pheidias. Of course it is very possible to be pedantic and priggish, and dull and 
unpracticable, but there is a vital principle at stake; the right and the wrong are 
worlds apart, and you can see the distance in a moment by two examples, each the 
best of its kind. You remember Focardi’s statues at the Italian Exhibition, — You 
Dirty Boy !”’ and the two street Arabs selling newspapers, ‘I was First, Sir!" Take 
these gamins, place them beside the Parthenon frieze, and gauge your taste by the 
result. 

Unfortunately our remedy for drawing fresh inspirations from the old master- 
pieces rather fails at one large and wholesome source of pleasure. The ancients are 
of very little account in Humor, and healthy laughter is very apt to be improved out 
of the world by modern culture. Greek wit is to us in its original form, with one ex- 
ception, deplorable stuff; perhaps it is that jokes require recutting for each genera- 
tion. And now in these days from laughing at Leech we have come to smile at Du 
Maurier, and probably our ultra-refined grandsons will read the Punch with muscles 
and sense of humor unmoved. The most vigorous humor of to-day proceeds from 
America, and not from—well, not from Boston. Such hearty laughter as is left pro- 
ceeds too often from the strongholds of vulgarity, and if that were to have the mo- 
nopoly of laughter, I fear the future would belong to it. But surely that is not nec- 
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essary; there is plenty of good fun in art that is not vulgar. Mr. Charles Keene, 
Mr. Harry Furniss, and the late Randolph Caldecott all, within the last few years, 
have caused laughter neither faint nor unworthy. 

To take a single instance among photographs,—Mr. Sutcliffe’s variously-named 
picture of ‘‘ Excitement,” the rear view of boys looking over a wall. That is admira- 
ble art, very good fun, and excellent taste. The limits must in each case be found 
by individual refinement, and I can think of no single definite restriction other than 
that of sympathy; no joke should ever be an undeserved scoff. Focardi, in a 
durable statue, degrades humanity into apedom, and asks us to admire the cleverness 
displayed. There is not a particle of love or tenderness in it, and I do not believe 
that any man ever did that great work without love in his heart. 

Before I leave Vulgarity, there are just two points which I would like to 
mention. 

The first is to protest against the humorous misapplication of quotations, debas- 
ing the poetical currency, to adapt a phrase from George Eliot. A burlesque of a 
paltry thing may reveal its worthlessness, but to ridicule what is really noble and 
beautiful so as to depreciate its worth is an outrage. There is a great temptation to 
raise a laugh in order to enliven an exhibition, and I am far from saying that there are 
no exceptions. Let us only be sure about each instance. There is nothing to be 
gained by pretending that everything is sacred, but even that humbug is better than 
holding nothing as unfit for jest. 

In the second place, of animals I shall have more to say by and by; here I 
would only protest against treating them in a vulgar spirit, for they have a character, 
a dignity and a nature of their own. Landseer was a great animal painter, but his 
failing lay on the side of investing animals with too human expression; in Ruskin’s 
words, ‘‘Looking for sentiment or jest primarily, and reaching both by a feebly 
romantic taint of fallacy.” (Mod. P., v. 263). As often happens his shortcomings 
are more easily imitated than his merits, and that ultra-humanizing and degradation of 
animals are to be condemned which reach, I hope, the lowest depth in publishing a 
photograph of a dog with a pipe in his mouth, or a cat in an old maid’s cap. 

III. Now, after these strictures on unreality and vulgarity, it may be asked, 
“What are we to do, then, to make pictures by photography ?” 

As I have said, my whole aim is to cry up originality, and to put down thought- 
less and uneducated work. Now that I have explained these prohibitions of mine, I 
had much rather insist on their positive side, and couch them in an affirmative form— 
Be Real and Be Refined. To these I will now add a third,—Be Expressive. 

The more we use the camera, not merely to record whatever is in the way where 
it happens to be set up, but to work out and give embodiment to an idea, or to render 
some chosen incident or phase of life, the more art we shall get from it. By selection 
and adaptaticn the mind of the photographer is visibly expressed, and in this per- 
sonal utterance alone lie the springs of interest and vigor in art. Therefore, to culti- 
vate our power of expression, to be able first to make up a story and then to depict it 
intelligibly, is the best way of developing the artistic capabilities of photography. 

It is true that this story-telling is a born gift, but it generally exists in germ, and 
may be developed by practice and cultivation. In the right surroundings, a very 
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slight incident will go far, and the true artist, who always has his eyes open, is not 
above helping his memory by a note book. 

A pennyworth of example is worth a pound of precept. I will not refer you to 
any photographs, or distress the modesty of some here, whose names I might mention 
and whose blushes I should raise, but I will take the painter, Frederick Walker, as 
the best and almost immediately profitable example. He died, you know, quite 
young, to the great loss of English art, before he was enough at home in oil painting 
to allow his fancy free scope, so that for our purposes I would refer you more es- 
pecially to his water-colors. Here is a photogravure of his picture of geese at Cook- 
ham; it is a liberal education in figure treatment. There are more figures in it than 
a photographer could well introduce, at any rate in one exposure, but there is not one 
which is not full of life and suggestion. I can only fall back on quotation, and, in 
the words of an eulogy, which was perhaps misprinted in one of our most esteemed 
journals, declare that ‘‘it makes a picture to water the teeth of any photographer.” 
Look at the man on the left carrying the oar which makes so useful a line and, telling 
of the river close by, calls up such a host of fancies and associations ; the other man, 
again, probably a keeper from the Hall, sent on a message, puts his head in at the 
door for a gossip, but cannot stay; and, above all, observe the perfect family group 
on our right,—the infant poised on the mother’s arm, while she talks to some one out 
of sight, and the two children, the younger losing interest first and beginning to play, 
while the elder, throwing back her hair, still listens tothe talk. These are all mere 
accessories to the main subject, the girl and the geese, and only in the elder child in 
the face seen at all; in the others the expression is produced simply by gesture. Take 
all these figures in, and then turn and consider what the picture would have lost if 
they had been omitted, and the girl had driven her geese through a village lifeless 
and deserted, as if stricken by the plague. 

Walker's chief fault was over-idealizing his young ploughmen and mowers into 
Greek gods, but that danger need not frighten you ; it will be well if the camera does 
not exaggerate the clumsiness and heaviness of the rustic. But in story-telling I 
think he is pre-eminent; for that reason I have begun with him as an example. 
Among the old masters Carpaccio had much the same gift, but unfortunately his work 
is hardly to be seen out of Venice, and I dare say you would prefer something more 
recent. Hogarth, of course, is full of such sketches of character, but he is rather too 
tremendous and too much in earnest for our easier and kindlier art, and in 
pastorals it is really only in the latter half of this century that there has been 
realism enough to render these pictures serviceable to us even as suggestions. 
But in Randolph Caldecott, again, and many of our recent English illustrators, 
there are excellent examples and easily accessible. These men did each bit of their 
work with love, as if they had tried what fresh and charming conception they could 
give to each detail of it without detracting from the effect of the whole. 

No incident, if appropriate, can well be too slight. A child stopping behind its 
companions to tie a lace, a pair of old women meeting or parting, a wagon leaving a 
village with children a-swing at its tail; these, and the like incidents, will make all 
the difference to a photograph; people will care to dwell over it, and looking at al- 
bums will no longer be the last resort of the bored or tedious guest. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE SULPHITES OF POTASSIUM. 
REPORT OF THE CHEMICAL COMMITTEE. 


Read before the Society of Amateur Photographers of New York, March 12, 1889. 


i Sacre sulphites of potassium, corresponding to the fhree sulphates, are known, 


viz: the neutral or dipotassium sulphite, iclieee, which crystallizes with two 


molecules of water ; the acid sulphite, or monopotassium sulphite, commonly called 


bisulphite of potassium, te and the anhydrosulphite, which is now known 


OK 


SO<oO 


in photography as the meta-bisulphite of potassium, 
SO<oxk 
NEUTRAL SULPHITE OF Porassium, K,S,O: 


This salt is obtained by passing a current of sulphurous acid through a solution of potassium 
carbonate until the latter is saturated and all the carbonic acid driven off. The liquid so obtained 
is allowed to evaporate over sulphuric acid until the salt deposits in a crystalline form. It crystal- 
lizes in octahedra, or six-sided pyramids. These crystals have a sharp, sulphurous taste. When 
heated, the salt decrepitates, giving off some of its water of crystallization and losing some of its 
sulphurous acid. When exposed to the air it absorbs oxygen and is transformed into potassium 
sulphate. For this reason it is advisable to always keep your sulphite bottles well corked in order to 
prevent the absorption of oxygen, and consequently the deterioration of your sulphite. It dissolves 
in its own weight of cold water and in a lesser quantity of warm water. 


ACID SULPHITE OF PoTassIuM, KHSO,: 


This salt may be obtained by sursaturating a solution of carbonate of potassium with a current 
of sulphurous acid. 

On now adding absolute alcohol to the liquor so produced a crystalline precipitate is obtained, 
which is coliected upon a filter, washed with alcohol and dried. Commercially, however, this method 
is not employed, as the alcohol is too expensive. The acid sulphite when left exposed to the air 
gradually gives off sulphurous acid. <A saturated solution of this salt, when left to itself, gradually 
deposits fine rhombic prisms, having the above composition, and a sulphurous and disagreeable 
taste. The property of this salt of gradually giving off sulphurous acid makes it, in our opinion, a 
valuable ingredient in the compounding of developers, and we are surprised that it or its corres- 
ponding soda salt have not been more extensively employed for this purpose. 


ANHYDRO OR META-DISULPHITE OF PoTassiuM, K,S,0, : 


This salt, to which the photographer's attention has lately been called, may be prepared by pass- 
ing a current of sulphurous acid thorough a boiling and saturated solution of potassium carbonate. 
On cooling, the salt deposits in a crystalline form. When heated, the salt is decomposed, giving off 
sulphur, sulphurous acid and potassium sulphate. We have received a sample of this salt from 
Messrs. Herf & Frerichs, which, upon examination, proved tobe perfectly pure. As to the role 
played by this new salt in developers, your committee is at present unable to give any information, 
but, if we are to judge by the experiments of such men as Professors Eder and Vogel, it presents no 
advantage over the ordinary neutral sodium sulphite, and in fact is not as efficacious as the latter. 

We will, however, institute experiments in this direction at a future time, and hope to be able to 
report to you upon the same at our next monthly meeting. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES H. STEBBINS, JR., Chairman. 
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LYNN CAMERA CLUB. 


A GLIMPSE TO BE GIVEN OF LYNN, NAHANT AND SWAMPSCOTT —TONING 
‘‘ ARISTO”’ PAPER. 


T a meeting of the Camera Club, held Tuesday evening, President W. H. Drew 
gave a demonstration of the process of toning ‘Aristo’’ paper, which 
although not a new printing paper, has recently been prominently brought to atten- 
tion as possessing some advantages over the ordinary silver paper which is sensitized 
by floating. In printing ordinary silver paper it is necessary to carry the tones 
somewhat beyond those desired in the finished print, as the toning process is a 
bleaching process with this paper, but the opposite holds true with Aristo paper, the 
hyposulphite bath intensifying the tones beyond those observed when the print leaves 
the gold solution, and care must be exercised not to carry the printing too far. 

After printing, the paper is first washed in a small quantity of cold water to wet 
it thoroughly, and as the paper has a decided tendency to curl, it is best to carry 
through but a few prints, say three or four, at atime. It is then washed in at least 
three changes of lukewarm water, which may have a temperature of about 100 
degrees F., or until all milkiness of the water has entirely disappeared. Aristo paper 
is sensitized by a collodion emulsion, and this preliminary washing is to 
remove the free silver before toning. The formula for the toning solution is as fol- 
lows :—Sulpho-Cyanide-Ammonium solution (% oz. to 24 oz. water) 1 part; Chloride 
gold solution (15 grs. to 24 oz. water) 2 parts; water, 3 parts. The toning bath, un- 
like that for silver paper, should be slightly acid, and can be made so by the addition 
of a drop or two of sulphuric acid. If alkaline it will not tone. The toning has 
usually proceeded far enough when the high lights of the print show a bluish ap- 
pearance, notwithstanding that the dark portions may have a decidedly reddish tint. 
Should the toning be carried too far the finished print will have a slaty color. 

The fixing bath is made as follows: Hyposulphite of soda, 1 part; water, 20 
parts. The bath should not be made much stronger this, or it will be apt to affect 
the film and injure it. Fix until the desired tone is attained, and the reddish tint dis- 
appears from the high lights. From the fixing bath the print should be placed in 
washing water, and remain an hour or so. The advantages claimed for the Aristo 
paper are that it gives more detail in the print than the floated papers. The sensi- 
tive silver on the floated paper exists as a thin film upon the surface, and the finer 
details of printing are destroyed by the processes of toning, fixing and subsequent 
prolonged washing, whereas the Aristo paper is flowed with a sensitized emulsion, and 
the details or finer shadings may be considered as extending to a greater depth, and 
not so easily affected by the toning processes. The paper is also toned in less time 
than is needed for floated paper. Although burnishing improves the appearance of 
the print, it is not as essential as in the case of the ordinary floated paper. 

After the demonstration the club voted to have an outing on Fast Day, April 4, 
weather permitting. 

At a January meeting it was voted to follow the examples set by the Boston 
Camera and other clubs, of illustrating their city by a set of lantern slides, the same 
to be accompanied by a descriptive lecture, and it was decided to give those clubs 
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that desired it a glimpse of old Shoetown, and also the two noted summer resorts of 
Swampscott and Nahant. 

At this meeting a number of the members reported that they had negatives 
ready for reduction, and others signified their intention of contributing to the 
number. 

Considerable interest was manifested by the members present, and, after tender- 
ing its thanks to the President for the demonstration, the meeting adjourned until 
Tuesday evening, April 2, when the club will give a lantern slide exhibition. 

J. W. Grpgons, Secretary. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
STATED meeting was held Wednesday evening, April 3d, 1889, with Vice- 
President John G. Bullock in the chair. 

The Secretary reported the following donations to the library : 

A pamphlet by Conrad Beck, ‘On the Construction of Photographic Lenses,” 
by Messrs. Morris Earle & Co. A series of photogravure plates entitled “ Pictures 
from Life in Field and Fen,” from the author, Dr. P. H. Emerson, of London, Eng- 
land. Both gifts were acknowledged by a vote of thanks. 

The Committee on Lantern Slides reported as follows : 

The slides last received through the American Lantern Slide Interchange were 
those of the St. Louis Camera Club, and were shown at the Conversational Meeting, 
March 20th. The general average of these slides was high, and the set, which com- 
prised fifty gelatine positives, gave evident enjoyment to the members. The work 
of J. W. Dunn, including some views of an ice pack upon the Mississippi, winter 
sports and a figure study; a dog sitting for his portrait—** A study in Portraiture,” 
and other figure compositions by Robert E. M. Bain; a flock of geese, and a 
ehurch interior, and other specimens of the work of the Rev. C. M. Charroppin, S. 
J.; animals, by William M. Butler, and some excellent marine views by W. W. 
Withnell, were especially worthy of notice. 

Slides were also shown by members of the Society, as follows: by Mr. John 
Carbutt, of views in Pike county, Pa., made on orthochromatic plates; Mr. Henry 
Harrison Suplee, Mr. Thomas Wakeman Lane, Mr. O. D. Wilkinson, Dr. A. Graham 
Reed, Dr. C. L. Mitchell, Mr. J. A. Shulze, Mr. Frank S. Lewis, some fine studies of 
ducks and other barnyard animals, caught with a detective camera; Mr. Edmund 
Stirling, and Mr. William H. Walmsley. 

The American Lantern Slide Interchange has organized for 1889 by the election 
of George Bullock, of the Cincinnati Camera Club, as Manager; and William H. 
Rau, of the Photographic Society of Philadelphia, and F. C. Beach, of the Society of 
Amateur Photographers of New York, as Assistants. The Philadelphia Amateur 
Photographic Club has withdrawn, and the New Brunswick Canadians have been 
admitted to the Interchange. 

The Committee on Joint Exhibition reported that the exhibits had all been 
received and were being placed in position in galleries of the Academy of the Fine 
Arts. The exhibition would comprise nearly 700 frames from over 150 exhibitors in- 
cluding about 20 foreign photographs. In addition to this there were about 50 lots 
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of lantern slides and transparencies. The programme agreed upon provided for the 
galleries being open from 1o A. M. until dark, and from 8 to Io P. M. 

Special exhibitions of lantern slides will be given upon Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
at 8 P. M., the first of these evenings being devoted to the slides received for the 
American Interchange from the Camera Club of London, and the otaers to mis- 
cellaneous exhibits. The following gentlemen had consented to serve as the Board 
Judges: Messrs. John C. Browne, George W. Hewitt, James B. Sword, Xanthus 
Smith and Frederick B. Schell. 

The Committee on Membership reported the election of the following active 
members: Messrs. Francis Burrows, J. Milnor Walmsley, Elmore C. Hine, M.D., 
and William A. Cheyney. 

Mr. John C. Browne presented to the Society on behalf of Mrs. Corlies a framed 
portrait of the late Treasurer of the Society, Mr. S. Fisher Corlies, remarking in his 
brief address that no portrait could more thoroughly deserve a place of honor 
in the room of the Society. A cordial vote of thanks was tendered to Mrs. Corlies 
for her most acceptable gift. 

Mr. Rosengarten showed some prints on a new paper known as The Buffalo 
New Enamel Paper. The paper was intended either for contact prints or enlarge- 
ments, the exposure being by gas or lamp light, and the development similar to other 
gelatino bromide paper. 

Adjourned. 


ROBERT S. REDFIELD, Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF JUDGES OF THE JOINT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITION. 


HE Board of Judges appointed to make the awards of diplomas for work at the 
Joint Exhibition of the Society of Amateur Photographers of New York, the 
Photographic Society of Philadelphia and the Boston Camera Club, held at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, April 8th to 2oth, 1889, respect- 
fully report that they have carefully examined each exhibit, and make the following 
awards. 


DIPLOMAS FOR SPECIAL EXCELLENCE. 

1. For Landscape and marine views.—Harry Tolley, Nottingham, England, No. 
524, ‘‘ On the Lonely Shore.” 

2. For portraits.—Frederick Gutekunst, Philadelphia, No. 303, miscellaneous 
portraits. 

3. For genre subjects and figure compositions.—W. W. Winter, Derby, Eng- 
land, No. 608, ‘“‘ My Mammy.” 

4. For work by Ladies.—Mrs. S. M. Cleveland, Philadelphia, No. 311, entire 
exhibit. 

5. For Enlargements.—William H. Rau, Philadelphia, Nos. 340 to 343. 

6. For Lantern Slides.—Professor Henry A. Rowland, Baltimore, Md. 

7. For applied photography—scientific or technical—Prof. Henry A. Rowland, 
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Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, for photographic maps of the normal solar 
spectrum, second series, 1888. 


DIPLOMAS FOR EXCELLENCE. 


For Entire Exhibits—Frank M. Sutcliffe, Whitby, England. 

William Parry, Shields, England. 

J. P. Gibson, Hexham, England. 

John Bartlett, Philadelphia. 

Charles L. Mitchell, M.D., Philadelphia. 

George B. Wood, Philadelphia. 

Paul Lange, Liverpool, England. 

Robert S. Redfield, Philadelphia. 

Richard Keene, Derby, England. 

Harry Symonds, Portsmouth, England. 

S. W. Burnham, Lick Observatory, California. 

The Rev. F. C. Lambert, M. A., Cambridge, England. 

H. A. Latimer, Boston, Mass. 

A. K. P. Trask, Philadelphia. 

George A. Nelson, Lowell, Mass. 

R. T. Hazzard, Philadelphia. 

Clarence B. Moore, Philadelphia. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Anckorn, Arbroath, Scotland. 

[Signed] Joun C. BROWNE, 

GEORGE W. HEwiIitTrt, 
XANTHUS SMITH, 
FRED. B. SCHELL, 
James B. Sworp, 


Board of Judges. 
Philadelphia, April 8th, 1889. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC society called the University Camera Club has been formed 
by the students of the University of Pennsylvania. The officers are: President, D. 
Fuguet ; 1st Vice-President, J. E. Carbutt ; 2d Vice-President, P. E. Howard ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, G. H. Hill; Recording Secretary, H. Delaplaine ; Treasurer, J. 
M. Mitcheson ; and Executive Committee, J. Beyer, C. Dillingham, G. D. Rosengar- 
ten and A. O. Koenig. ‘The first regular meeting was held on Wednesday, March 
2oth ; the next will be on April 3d. The Club already has a membership of about 
35 active members. 
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APRIL BARGAIN LIST. 


Accessories : 

1—Pharoah Chair 

1—Rustic Wood Chair en 

1 copy Wilson’s Photographics 

1 copy Photo Mosaics for 1881, in 
cloth 

1 copy Pictorial Effect in Photog- 
raphy . 

1 copy Photo Colorists’ “Guide, 

1 copy About Photography and 
Photographers . . 

British Journal Almanacs for 1889, 
reduced to 

1—15-in Entrekin ‘Rotary Bur- 
MEE 1 ws I 

1—15-in Entrekin “ Accurate” 
Rotary Burnisher, good as new 18 

I—I5-in Entrekin Eureka Bur- 
nisher . . 15 

1—Lever Camera Stand for 14x17 
Camera .. cien 

1—8x1o Perfect Stand oo = 

1—Fuming Box ... . &@ 

1—15x18 Deep Porcelain Tray . » 

I1—15x18 Japan Tray . 

1—Perfect Camera 
Salo... 

1—Iron Centre Camera Stand, 

1—14-in Eureka Burnisher 

1—Seavey Swiss — Acces- 
sory .. 12 

1—8x10 Exterior Ground, " good: 
condition, . . . ps so 

2—Spencer Head- rests » ede, 

British Journal Almanacs for 1878 

Photo Mosaics for 1883, . 

1—8x1o Plain painted ground . 3 

1—-8x10 Osborne’s interior back- 
ground, new, light left. . . 20 

1—4x8 Osborne’s side slip . . 7 

Pearl leads, the best retouching 
point in the market, each . 

5x8 Woodbury ory Plates PER DOZ. 

ee 
Ux6% “ ‘a 

634x834 Triumph : 

5X7 

44x6% «  « 

5x8 Neidhardt . 

4x5 Bridle = 

1—8x10 Hough’s Exterior ground, 
good as new, light left of sit- 
oe ss. s 

1—-8x10 Hough’ s Exterior ground, 
light right . . 


Stand “for 


1—Hough’s Oak Stump . . . 
1—QOsborne’s No. 71 Rock Acces- 


sory 


| 1—Osborne’ s Bridge Accessory . 


1—Osborne’s Gate Combination 
Accessory, new 

I—5x8 Negative Box re 

3—3 4x4 Printing Frames, each 

I— 9x11 Glass Baths . 

I—10x1I2 we 

6—6%x8 ¥% Printing Frames, @ 

1—8x1o Negative Box, 

I—6%x84% « 2% 

I—15 inch Smith & Pattison, Qua- 
druplex Enameler, 


Camera Boxes: 


1—11x14 0.1.C. Copying Camera, 
good condition. . 


| 1—5x7 Standard Victoria Camera, 


good as new . 


| 1—4%x5% Scovill “first quality 


View Camera, lens and tripod 
complete, new; price reduced 
from $27.50 to . 


| 1—4x5 Flammang revolvi ing back 


Camera, lens and tripod, new; 
reduced from $37 to 

I—3%x4% Boston Camera, lens 
and tripod, complete 


| I—17x20 American Optical Co.'s 


Double Swing Portrait Cam- 
era, Bonanza Holder, good as 
new 


| I—43B 8x10 */ "Anthony's Climax 


Camera, with Benster Hol- 
der, good as new 
I—5x8 Blair View Camera, single 


swing 


| 1—Climax Outfit,i including chemi- 


cals, complete 
I—17x20 D. S. View Camera, 
good condition . 


| 1—8x1o American Optical Co.'s 


Royal Camera, double swing 
and carriage movement, 


| I—8x1o Ferrotype Box, Carriage 


movement and glass cornered 
holder and 4x4 lens. . . 
1—5x8 Tourist Outfit, including 
5x8 Tourist Camera Box, 2 
Daisy Plate Holders, 1 Exten- 
sion Tripod, and 1 Canvas 
Carrying Case, very little used. 
Price, new, $40.50, will sell for 
I—10x12 Cone View Camera, 
Double Swing, new . 
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1—6 4x8 ¥% View Cameraand Lens 
1—5x8 Wet Plate Stereo Camera, 
3 holders, case and tripod . 25 00 
1—6%x8 4% American Optical Co. 
first qual. View Camera . . 23 00 
I—4%x5% Ex. qual. Portrait 
Cemera . ss « mg 
1—5x8 American Optical Co. 
Stereo Camera... «a, a 
1—5x8 Scovill Camera, ‘Lens, 
holder, tripod andcase .. 8 
1—5x8 Blair Compact Camera, 
good asnew. . . 
4—5x8 Feather Weight Holders, each 
1—8x1o American Optical Co.’s 
Camera, with carriage move- 
ment, fitted with 4—¥ tubes 
and 2 Bonanza Holders, . . . 
1—8x1o Single Swing Cincinnati 
Ferrotype Camera, 


Lenses : 


1—No. 9, 11x14, Ross Portable 
Symmetrical Lens .. . 50 
1—11x14 Harrison Double View 
Lens .. 10 
1—5x8 Morrison Wide Angle Lens 18 
1—4x5 J. A. K. Single View Lens 2 
1—Extra 4-4 Roettger Portrait 
Lens .. 20 
1—8x1o Queen Wide Angle Lens 15 
1—2A Dallmeyer OMS 2k 82 
1—¥ size Harrison Lens ... 4 
t—Extra 4-4 Roettger Lens . . 18 
I—11x14 Roettger Lens. . . . 22 


I2 00 | 


I—14x17 Roettger Lens. . 
1—8x1o Beck Lens, good as new, 
fitted with Prosch Shutter 

1—set &% Darlot Tubes . 
1—set } Darlot Tubes. . ; 
1—18x22 Zentmayer Lens . . . 
1—4-4 Holmes, Booth & Hayden 
Portrait Lens . 
I—¥% size Voigtlander 
cae # 
I—¥% size Voigtlander ‘Lens 
1—4x5 Dallmeyer View Lens. 
1—¥size L. W. Krantz Portrait 
ROMS . ss 
I—¥% size C.C. Harrison Portrait 
S Pere 
I—¥% size Darlot “quick ‘acting 
Portrait Lens, central stops . 
1—No. 6, 17x20 Darlot wide-angle 
Hemispherical Lens . . ‘ 
1—8x1o E. A. View Lens. . . 
1—H. Fitz Double View Lens, re- 
volvingstops. . . 
1—8x1o Voigtlander Portrait Lens 
1—4-4 Dallmeyer Group Lens . 
1—4-4 Walzl Portrait Lens 
I—¥ size portrait lens . . ; 
1—Matched Pair Morrison wide- 
angle view Lenses fitted with 
Hoover Shutter . . 00 
1—4 D Dallmeyer 8x1o Portrait 
BOOS oi» % 00 
I—¥ size Harrison Portrait ‘Lens 5 00 
I—¥ size Harrison Portrait Lens, 00 
1—2 Darlot Rapid Hem. Lens, 
for 5x8 views " 


Portrait 


20 OO 





WANTED—Situation by first-class re- 
toucher, printer, also fair operator. 
Can do bromide finishing in Crayon. 
Will send samples. 
E. J. BLANCHET, 
West Troy, N. Y. 





A GREAT International Photographic 9 
Festival and Exhibition will open | 
at the Crystal Palace, England, on March 


19th, 1889, in commemoration of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Discovery of 
the Photographic Negative. Art Division, 
Apparatus Division, Lantern Division. 
Application for entry forms should be ad- 
dressed to the Manager, Crystal Palace, 
S. E., England. 
HENSHAW RUSSELL, 
Manager. 


| push business. 





OR SALE—Photograph Gallery near 
Philadelphia, established for one year, 
or will take partner with some capital to 
Address P., 
care of Thos.H. McCollin & Co., 
635 Arch St, Phila. 
OR SALE—A Victor Tricycle, good 
as new, in first-class order. Suit- 
able for ladies or elderly gentlemen. No 
danger of headers. Will be sold at a 
very low figure. 
Address hhsememned of the poem AL. 


ROLE S Retouching ‘Compound, the 
best preparation for preparing neg- 

atives for the work of retouching. Price, 

40 cents per bottle. For sale by 

Tuos. H. McCoLiin & Co., Philadelphia. 
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PURPLE CANE, NEB., Sept. 14th, 1888. 
Mr. CARBUTT, 

DEAR SiR.—I have perfect success 
with your ‘Eclipse 27 plates’’ with 
« Blitz-Pulver” and your ““Hydrochinone.” 
I can ask nothing better. I shall use your 
plates altogether in future. I have tried 
three other makes, but had trouble witb 
them all. Respectfully, S. Rurus Mason. 


Ill 


We have just received an importation 
of Orthoscope Lenses, which completes 
our stock in the following sizes: 
4x5 Rapid Rectilinear, . $10 
so | - cao OS 
8x10 “ a . 20 
4x5 wide angle,‘ _ 10 
5x8“ = cane © 


oo 
oo 
oo 
oo 
0o 


OR SALE—At a reasonable price, the 
best gallery in the county. 


ticulars address, 


A. B. COMSTOCK, 
Waverly, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


Every lens guaranteed. 


For par- | days’ trial on receipt of price. 


Light, compact, and quick acting. 
Sent on 


10 


TuHos. H. MCCOLLIN & Co. 
635 Arch Street, Phila. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


One Insertion, . . 
Two 

Three 

Six 


Twelve 


_-». $3 @ 


PER PAGE, 
One Insertion, 


Two “ 
Three “ 
Six _ 


Twelve “ 


15 00 
21 00 
40 00 


80 00 


PER Y PAGE. 


One Insertion, . . 


Three 
Six o 
Twelve “ 


15 CENTS PER 


Tos. 
635 Arch Street, 


. . $ 3.00 


One Insertion, . 
Two 

Three “ 

Six Hs 


5 00 
7 5° 
13 00 


25 00 | Twelve “ 


LINE FOR SINGLE INSERTION. 





PUBLISHED BY 


H. McCotiuw & Co., 


PER % PAGE. 


$s 


* » 


PER ¥% PAGE. 
$ 1 5° 


2 50 
3 75 
6 50 


12 50 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE 
NEW ACME 
FLUE-HEATING 


PuHoTo BURNISHER. 


Patented Jan. 25, 1876. 
Patented a 18, 1886. 
Patented Feb. 28, 1888. 


Also Patents for Europe and Canada. ae = 
II AND I5 INCH NEW ACME, WITH GAS HEATER. 


This is not a Quadruplex, Complex, or Perplexing Machine. 
Ir IS SIMPLICITY ITSELF. To SEE IT IS TO BUY IT. 
No Moisture on Feed Roll or Burnishing Tool. 








MOST ECONOMICAL. 


11 inch roll, with gas or oil 
heater, 

15 inch roll, with gas or oil 
heater, 


21 inch roll, with gas or oil 
heater, 


26 inch roll, with gas or oil 
heater, 


a BEST RESULTS. 
= ip : 
2I AND 26 INCH NEW ACME, WITH OIL HEATERS. 


Perfect Combustion. No soot to be heated over and over again. No disagree- 
able smell. Heat gauged by Thermometer, and held at one point by turning wick 
up or down. §&8° SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


Very Latest Burnisher Out. 
It can be heated in five minutes. 
The Handsomest Finish. 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. For Sale by all Stock Houses in the 
United States, Canada, and Europe. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Acme Burnisher Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


PATENTEES AND SOLE OWNERS. 


Office and Factory, cor. Water and Grape™Streets. 
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